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NEW FRONT OF THE WESTERN LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
PRINCES STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


G. Gopwin, Esq., F. RB. S., is the architect 
under whose direction the above building was 
erected: it presents a novel and pleasing 
frontage, in Princes Street, nearly facing 
Coventry Street. The great disadvantage 
which an architect has in general to compete 
with in erecting handsome buildings in the 
metropolis, is the sad want of an appropriate 
site, such as will afford him ample breadth to 
display the perfections of his design. The gene- 
rally confined state of our streets, and the un- 
natural localities, tend to cloud and destroy 
the most chaste and classical designs, rather 
than harmonize and assist in throwing out 
the beauties of the architecture. 

The Western Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution is situate No. 47, Leicester Square, 
(formerly the residence of Sir Joshua Rey- 

) with an entrance from Princes Street ; 
and_was founded on the 10th day of No- 
vember, 1825, under the immediate auspices 
of many distinguished gentleigen and literary 
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characters, for the purpose of diffusing useful 
knowledge among persons engaged in commer- 
cial and professional pursuits. 

Lectures are here delivered on History, 
Geography, the Drama, Mechanics, Botany, 
Philosophy, and all interesting branches of 
Literature and Science. 

Classes for the acquisition of the sciences 
and languages are also established, under tie 
instruction of competent professors ; including 
more, especially the French, German, and 
Italian languages, Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
losophy, &c. &c. 

Classes for the practise of vocal and instru- 
mental music are likewise established. 

The library consists of 7,000 volumes of 
works of reference and circulation. 

Rooms are constantly open for the purpose 
of study, conversation, and chess; and for 
the reception of the principal newspapers and 
periodicals. The subscription, two guineas 
per annum. 
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The management of the Institution is con- 
fided to a committee of twenty-four of its 
members. 

A new-lecture-room (the entrance to which 
is from Princes Street) has lately been erected. 
It is most admirably arranged, so as to afford 
every visitor an opportunity of hearing and 
seeing with the greatest ease and comfort. 
Above the seats is a gallery —a most de- 
sirable situation during musical perform- 
ances. It is worthy of remark, that the once 
celebrated studio of Sir Joshua occupied part 
of the site of the above: lecture-room, which 
will be opened early in September next. 

The above establishment is highly patro- 
nized, and is one of the most attractive of our 
scientific institutions. 


THE MINERAL WORLD. 


Mineralogy makes us acquainted with the 
properties and relations of the simple minerals. 
Mountain-rocks generally consist of compound 
minerals ;—having two or more simple ones 
mixed together ; and masses of very different 
kind are found in the crust of the earth. The 
consideration of their structure, and of the 
remains of animals and plants (called “organic 
remains”) found in them, lead to many inter- 
esting topics. These rocks are generally sup- 
posed to be everywhere in confusion ; but this 
is an erroneous impression. We always find 
rocks in determinate situations; some being 
under the rest; and never having their posi- 
tion reversed. For instance, we never find 
primary rocks lying on the transition series. 
The rocks which constitute the crust of the 
earth, are named in the order in which they 
occur ;—beginning with the undermost. 1. 
Primary; 2. Transition; 3. Secondary; 4. 
Tertiary ; 5. Alluvial.. “ Primary,” or primi- 
tive, rocks are so called, because they are 
thought to have been formed before the rest ; 
and as they contain no organic remains, they 
are considered to have been formed before 
animals or plants were created, “Transition” 
rocks are so called, becausé they exhibit 
characters intermediate between those of the 
primary and those of the secondary. They 
exhibit less crystallization, and have more 
of an earthy appearance, than the primary 
rocks. They contain fossil organic remains ; 
which proves that plants and animals were in 
existence at the time the transition rocks 
were forming. “Secondary” rocks are those 
to which sand-stone, lime-stone, and other 
rocks used in building, belong. They contain 
many organic remains; as do also the “ter- 
tiary” rocks. The “alluvial” series contain 
sand, clay, and gravel. Sonie of these rocks 
are considered to have been brought into their 
present state by the agency of great heat ; 
while others are supposed to have been gra- 
dually deposited from water. The former are 
called Plutonian rocks (from Pluto, the god 
of hell); and the latter Neptunian (from 


Neptune, the god of the sea). The flag-stones 
with which London is paved, are Neptunian 
rocks; but the curb-stones are Plutonian. 

In the transition rocks, the organic remains 
met with, are those of corals, and other ani- 
mals low in the series; and the plants found 
are those which belong to the lower part of 
the botanic scale. This leads us to conclude 
that the lower classes of animals and plants 
were formed before the higher. As we rise 
through the. higher rocks, formed at a later 
period, we meet with animals higher in the 
scale; and it is not till we get to the alluvial 
rocks, that we find the remains of man. From 
this circumstance we infer, that man was last 
created ; which is in accordance with the tes- 


. timony of revelation. Every museum contains 


bones of quadrupeds not now existing; and 
fossil fishes of a kind not now known. - Man 
fossil shells, though resembling some whieh 
now exist, if accurately examined, are found 
to be of a different species. Specimens of the 
echinus, or sea-egg, belonging to a species not 
known at present, are very common. Corals 
taken from transition rocks, and which are 
therefore very old, are sometimes still found 
to contain animal matter. Ferns are very 
often met with in a fossil state; but no fern 
has yet been found of the same species as those 
now existing. 

In the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, there 
are many splendid examples-of rocks formed 
by deposition at the bottom of the sea, or of 
an immense lake, and afterwards raised to 
their present position by some great convulsion 
of nattire. Indeed, Edinburgh is more favour- 
ably situated, with respect to geological and 
mineralogical beauties, than any other capital 
of Europe. Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury’s Crags, 
the Calton Hill, the Pentlands, &c., give evi- 
dence of having been, at one time, covered 
with water; and of having been raised, and 
broken up, and thrown into confusion, by the 
rushing up from beneath them of volcanic 
rocks is a state of fusion. N. R. 


ECONOMY. 


Economy is one of the chief duties of a state, 
as well as of an individual. I¢ is not only a 
great virtue in itself, but it is the parent of 
many others. It preserves men and nations 
from the commission of crime, and the endur- 
ance of misery. The man that lives within 
his income can be just, humane, charitable, 
and independent. He who lives beyond it 
becomes, almost necessarily, rapacious, mean, 
faithless, contemptible. e economist is eas 
and comfortable ; the prodigal, harassed wit 
debts, and unable to obtain the n 

eee of life. =| itis with nations. National 
character, as well as national happi 

from the beginning of the moda "to the _ 
— day, been sacrificed on the altar of pro- 
‘usion. 
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LEGENDS OF THE WESTERN 

HIGHLANDS. 
THE PILOT. 
(Concluded from page 37.) 
As Donald Macquarrie emerged from the ruins, 
bearing in his arms the exhausted form of his 
fair prize, the scene of devastation which burst 
upon his view surpassed, by bors all compari- 
son, his most melancholy forebodings. The 
face of the city was entirely changed ; the 
principal buildings, which had served him as 
andmar' 


ks, having been levelled to the ground 
by the earthquake; even the noble quay, the 
stage on which he had afforded so much amuse- 
ment to the gaping crowd on the previous 


4 been swallowed up; and, as the 
destruction of this busy scene presented itself 
to the Highlander’s imagination, his simple 
and untutored mind traced the hand of hea- 
ven in the sudden and fearful death which the 
man who had used him so basely must inevi- 
tably have met, as his ship was moored along- 
side the quay in such a manner, as left not a 
doubt of his having been engulphed. 

Having clambered over the ruins, he depo- 

sited his burden in the open space before the 
convent, which was at this time filled by per- 
sons of all ranks, who had fled thither for 
safety. 
It was not till after the exhausted strength 
of the poor girl had been in some measure re- 
stored by wine, procured by Macquarrie at 
imminent risk, from the ruins of a neighbour- 
ing wine-shop, that she could give any account 
of herself. She then informed her preserver, 
that her uncle was the only person she knew 
in Lisbon, and that she left him that morning, 
when she went to mass, in the house at which 
they lodged, near the church of St. Paul’s. 

The spot which she pointed out as that on 
which the house had stood, presented nothing 
but a heap of ruins; and no doubt could be 
entertained of the fate of the unfortunate 
inmates. 

Night was now approaching, and thosé of 
the inhabitants of this devoted city who had 
not been buried in its ruins, were exposed, 
without food or clothing, to the inclemency of 
the weather. 

Our hero, having learnt from his fair protégé 
that the residence of the English ambassador, 
where she had once been with her uncle, was 
on the north side of the palace, conducted her 
thither, in hopes of finding his friend. To his 
great joy, the house was standing, and compa- 
ratively uninjured ; he therefore, with the as- 
sistance of the Danish captain’s broad pieces, 
and his companion’s English, soon found his 
way into the presence of the secretary, to 
whom he briefly related the facts already nar- 
rated. The reception Macquarrie met with 
from his friend, was such as might have been 
expected under the circumstances ; and every 
accommodation which their situation required 
was provided for them. 

The state of excitement in which Macquar- 


rie had been kept for nearly two days, added 
to the injuries he had received in escaping from 
the ruins of the convent, brought on a long 
and dangerous illness ; while his less robust 
fellow-sufferer recovered rapidly from the 
effects of the disaster. As soon as the state of 
her health permitted it, she was unremitting 
in her attentions to her preserver, seldom 
quitting her station near his pillow, while he 
required those little acts of kindness, which 
women—those ministering angels of a sick 
chamber—can alone bestow ; and, when his 
eyes were closed in sleep, she would sit and 
gaze on his very handsome, though pale face, 
watching his broken slumbers, and breathi 
low, but fervent prayers for his recovery, with 
the unutterable anxiety of a mother leaning 
over the fevered form of her first-born. 

As the patient awoke one day from a long 
and refreshing sleep, which had succeeded a 
delirious paroxysm of his fever, the first object 
that presented itself to him, was the beautiful 
form of his guardian angel bending over him ; 
and, as a faint blush overspread her face, on 
meeting his now conscious gaze, she looked as 
if she were indeed an angel ; if it be possible 
that those beings can excel in beauty and 
goodness the loveliest and purest of our own 
species. 

Her supvetence naturally led his bewildered 
mind back to the scene where he had first met 
her, and he began to doubt whether he was 
still in the land of the living, or had 3 
with the fair creature now before him, into ano- 
ther and happier state. But the soft tones of 
her musical voice, as she inquired how he felt 
recalled his scattered thoughts. His friend 
entered the room at this moment, with the 
medical attendant, who pronounced the invalid 
out of all danger. The crisis of the fover was 
over. 

In the course of a few days, the patient had 
so far recovered, as to express a strong wish 
to hear the history of one with whose fate a 
dreadful calamity had so mysteriously linked 
his own. 

This request was readily complied with by 
Ellen O*Hara, (for such was her name,) who 
related the following particulars, in her own 
simple, yet en language, rendered mu- 
sical by the silver tones of her melodious voice. 

“Tam a native of Antrim, in the north of 
Ireland, and was left an orphan at a very early 
age, under the care of an uncle, who was my 
only surviving relation, and with whom [ 
came to Lisbon about four weeks since. He, 
as you are already aware of, was crushed to 
death on that dreadful day on which you saved 
me from destruction. My uncle’s object in 
coming here was to put me into the Irish 
convent. I was averse to taking the veil ; 
but what could I dot My relation had the 
entire disposal of my property ; he first per- 
suaded, and then threatened me. 1 was 
an orphan, and friendless, and I reluctlaatl 
consented. The day following that on whic 
we were overwhelmed by the earthquake, had 
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been appointed for receiving me into the con- 
vent. These facts will serve to explain the 
want of interest—perhaps apathy—which I 
betrayed as to my uncle’s fate on that 
fearful morning ; but, as I gazed on the ruins 
of the building in which, from selfish motives, 
he had intended to immure me in gloomy and 
unnatural solitude, I seemed, even amidst the 
desolation that surrounded me, to experience 
a relief— a selfish satisfaction, I fear I may 
call it—at my delivery, although accomplished 
through such fearful means, from a state in 
which I should be wretched for life—You 
know the rest.” 

From this time, our pilot recovered rapidly ; 
and his fair companion, whose feelings of gra- 
titude were gradually, and without her know- 
ledge, maturing into a more tender sentiment, 
beguiled the days and hours which would other- 
wise have seemed tedious, by warbling the wild 
and beautiful melodies of her own green isle, 
and reciting its romantic legends. 

It was only when her preserver had so far 
recovered as to talk of returning to his home, 
and sorrowing friends, that Ellen O’Hara 
became fully conscious of the nature of her 
attachment ; and then, far from checking the 
passion, she entirely abandoned herself to its 
pleasing dreams, and loved with all the ardour 
which a first love alone inspires ; for hers was 
not the cold and calculating heart to be swayed 
in its affections by considerations of worldly 
interest. 

The object of her affections was neither blind 
to her attachment for him, nor insensible to 
her charms; but his feelings towards her were 
not those of love ; they were of a more exalted 
character ; he adored her as a superior being, 
from whom he was immeasurably separated, 
not only by the advantages which wealth and 
beauty bestow, but also by the superiority of 
her mental endowments. 

Thus, therefore, the high degree of excel- 
lence which his imagination had assigned to 
her, acted as a salutary check on a passion 
which rarely springs up except where an 
equality—real or imaginary—exists, and al- 
most refined the sentiment of love into the 
purer feelings of devotion. But daily and 
familiar intercourse with the object of this 
refined admiration, divested her gradually of 
the power of inspiring that awe with which he 
had at first viewed her, and his pure and 
exalted feelings of veneration were fast merging 
into those more common to our nature—he 
was in love; and he resolved to fly from the 
scene of enchantment. 

Having apprised his friend of this resolution, 
he procured a passage for him in a ship which 
was to sail for England next day. 

When he came to inform Ellen of his inten- 
tion, and to bid her adieu for ever, she was 
stupified ; a sad reality had dispelled the deli- 
cious dreams of the imagination in which she 
had freely revelled. “Oh! surely you will not 
leave me,” she exclaimed, “ you will not leave 
a poor friendless orphan, whom you once 
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saved from destruction, to the mercy of.a cold, 
heartless world, of which she knows little, 
and for which she cares less?” “ Would 
to Heaven you were poor and friendless,” 
replied Macquarrie with great vehemence, 
“you should then never want one who would 
protect, and—may I add—love—adore you ; 
but that wealth, which would brand me as a 
mercenary being who had sought your affec- 
tions from selfish motives—that very wealth 
which deprives me of -you, will procure you 
friends ; but none se sincere—so devoted as 
him who now tears himself from you for ever.” 

“Oh! if that is all,” returned Ellen, over- 
joyed at this discovery, “let it never be men- 
tioned again ; let it be given to relieve the 
sufferings of the unfortunate beings by whom 
we are surrounded, or let it perish, rather than 
make me for ever miserable. But do not 
leave me, take me to your own wild glens, and, 
happy with you, I shall never waste a thought 
upon that which has been to me hitherto a 
source of misery.” 

The result of this interview between the 
lovers, was exactly the same as that of all 
similar interviews on record—they were mar- 
ried in due time ; but it does not appear that 
the wealth—the chief obstacle to their union— 
was diverted from-its legitimate channel ; for 
Donald Macquarrie returned to his native 
island, and became the founder of a family, 
who have since acquired an honourable distinc- 
tion in the service of their country. gel. 


CHARACTER OF THE ROMAN 
PEOPLE. 


In populous cities, which are the seat of com- 
merce and of manufactures, the middle ranks 
of inhabitants, who derive their subsistence 
from the dexterity or the labour of their hands, 
are commonly the most prolific, the most use- 
ful, and in that sense, the most respectable 
sat of the community. But the plebeians of 

me, who despised such sedentary and ser- 
vile arts, had been oppressed, from the ear- 
liest times, by the weight of debt and usury ; 
and the husbandman, during the term of his 
military service, was .-* to abandon the 
cultivation of his farm. The lands of Italy, 
which had originally been divided among the 
families of free and indigent proprietors, were 
insensibly purchased or usurped by the avarice 
of the nobles ; and in the age which preceded 
the fall of the republic, it was computed that 
only two thousand citizens were possessed of 
any independent substance. Yet as long as 
the people bestowed by their suffrages the ho- 
nours of the state, the command of the legions, 
and the administration of wealthy provinces, 
their conscious pride alleviated, in some mea- 
sure, the hardships of poverty, and their wants 
were supplied by the ambitious liberality of 
the candidates, who aspired to secure a venal 
majority in the thirty-five tribes, or the hun- 
dred and ninety-three centuries of Rome. But 
when the prodigal commons had imprudently 
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alienated not only the wse but the inheritance 
of power, they sunk under the reigns of. the 
Cesars into a vile and wretched populace, 
which must, in a few generations, have been 
totally extinguished, if it had not been conti- 
nually recruited by the manumission of slaves, 
and the influx of strangers. As early as tho 
time of Hadrian, it was the just complaint of 
the ingenuous natives, that the capital had at- 
tracted the vices of the universe, and the man- 
ners of the most opposite nations. The intempe- 
rance of the Gauls, the cunning and levity of 
the Greeks, the savage obstinacy of the Egyp- 
tians and the Jews, the servile temper of the 
Asiatics, and dissolute effeminate prostitution 
of the Syrians, were mingled in the various 
multitude, which, under the proud and false 
denomination of Romans, presumed to despise 
their fellow-subjects, and even their sovereigns, 
who dwelt beyond the precincts of the Errr- 
naL City.—Gibbon. 


ORIGIN OF THE COLLAR OF SS. 


Tue collar of SS had doubtless its origin in a 
religious commemoration. Wicelius mentions 
to have found recorded, in a volume in the li- 
brary at Fulda, in the lives of the brothers 
Simplicius and Faustinus, senators and mar- 
tyrs in the reign of Dioclesian, a description 
of the Society of St. Simplicius, consisting of 
persons noble in their own families, who wore 
a collar or badge of their society. The collar 
is thus noticed—* It was the custom of those 
persons to wear about their necks, silver col- 
lars, composed of double SS, which noted the 
name of St. Simplicius. Between these double 
SS on the collar, were twelve small plates of 
silver, on which were engraved the twelve ar- 
ticles of the Creed ; together with a single tre- 
foil. The image of St. Simplicius hung at the 
collar, and from it, seven plates, representing 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost.* According to 
an old legend, extant among the Cottonian 
Manuscripts, St. Simplicius and Faustinus 
“were commanded to undergo the sentence of 
death, their bodies to be bound together by the 
neck to a stone, and sent to the bridge over 
the Tiber, in Rome, and there thrown into the 
river.” This martyrdom of the brothers took 
place in the year 287 after the incarnation of 
Christ. 

In the lapse of centuries, it became preva- 
lent, among persons of high rank, in most parts 
of Europe, to wear collars, somewhat similarly 
composed, of SS as a distinguishing mark, or 
sign of dignity, and was used merely by arbi- 
trary or voluntary assumption, without refer- 
ence to its first origin. When it was first in- 
troduced into England, has escaped the re- 
search of our antiquaries. Gough mentions 
this kind of badge was upon the monument of 
Matilda Fitzwalter, of Dunmow, who lived in 
the reign of King John ;+ and from this fact 

® Hist. de Divis tam Vet. quam Novi Testamenti 
Basil. 1557, p. 353. 

+ Sepulchral Munuments. 
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it appears to have been borne ornamentally by 
females as well as men. Ashmole further in- 
stances a monument in the Collegiate Church 
at Warwick, with the portraiture of Marga- 
ret, wife of Sir William Peito, said to have 
been sepultured there, in the reign of Edward 
IIL., having a collar composed of SS drawn 
about, and set close to her neck, but which 
the engraver of the plate in Dugdale’s Anti- 
quities of Warwickshire had, by mistake, er- 
roneously represented as a ruff. 

Anstis observes, the collar of SS, which be- 
came afterwards a mark of dignity, was origi- 
nally the cognizance or badge of the House of 
Lancaster, in the person of King Henry IV., 
in whose reign it formed the ornament of a 
collar frequently presented by him to his ad- 
herents. Trusler says, “ the fashion of wear- 
ing collars of SS was introduced in 1407 :”$ 
no reliance, however, can be placed on this 
assertion, as Anstis had discovered, by a ward- 
robe account, 20 Richard II. [1396,] a collar 
had been made for Henry, Earl of Derby, af- 
terwards King Henry the Fourth, on which 
the flower Myosotis Arvensis had been united 
with SS, which letters Anstis supposed took 
their rise from the initial letter of “Sovereigne 
vous de moy,’”’§ which motto that flower im- 
plied ; he, however, tells us, King Richard had 
himself used the words as a motto, ona gown, 
in [1390] his fourteenth year ; it is therefore 
probable the flower was united by Henry, 
when Earl of Derby, to his own badge of SS, 
in compliment to the device or motto affected 
by the monarch, King Richard the Second. 
Selden quotes a passage in Walsingham, where, 
speaking of the Earl of Kent’s coming to Sun- 
ning, near Reading, in Berkshire, where Rich- 
ard’s Queen then lay, to comfort her with the 
assurance that her husband was then at liberty, 
to the end that he might gain credit to his re- 
lation, forthwith plucked off the collars from 
some there present, who wore them, letting 
them know they ought not to wear a — 
so particularly having reference to er IV. 

Holinshed records, the Prince of Wal 
afterwards King Henry V., appeared at court, 
in 1412, “apparelled in a gowne of blewe sat- 
tin, full of small oilet holes ; at everie hole, 
the needle hanging by a silken thread, with 
which it was sewed. About his arme he wore 
an hound’s collar, set full of SS in gold, and 
the tirets likewise in the same metal.” 

On the ceiling and canopy of the tomb of 
Henry IV., his arms, and those of his queen, 
Joan of Navarre, are surrounded by collars of 
SS; his collar terminates at bottom with an 
eagle volant : the pendant to the queen’s has 
been defaced. As the eagles volant and 
crowned on the cornice and ceiling have the 
word “Soverayne ” annexed, Mr. Willement, 
a recent writer on regal heraldry, has sug- 
gested that to this word the letters SS “may 
probably refer ?” 

Favine tells us, Henry V. instituted, on the 

t Historian's Vade Mecum. * 

§ Register of the Order of the Garter, vol. ii-, p. 117. 
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day of the martyrs, St. Crispin and Crispianus, 
an order surnamed the knights of the SS ; of 
which institution, although he found no men- 
tion in our English histories, yet, out of the 
Chronicles of J. Juvenal des Ursins, where, 
treating of the battle of Agincourt, he collected, 
“the King of England exhorted his men to be 
civil in their march, and to do their duty well ; 
and thus agreed with them—that all those of 
their company who were not gentlemen, he 
would make them so, and give them warrants 
for it, and have them thenceforward enjoy such 
privileges as the gentlemen of England had ; 
and to the end they should be particularly 
known from others, he gave them leave to wear 
a collar powdered with the letter S” ; or, as 
another writer has it—“ Conge de porter un 
collier seme de letters S de son ordre.” 

In the olden time, the creation of an esquire 
in England, was performed by the ceremonial 
of the king placing about the neck of the reci- 
pient, a silver ps. See of SS, as an ensign of 
that dignity ; and Selden admits as authority, 
the old ballad of “ the Tanner of Tamworth,” 
to prove the making of esquires in the reign of 
Edward IV., by the bestowing upon them such 
eollars. 

That the undoubted badge of a knight was 
@ golden collar of SS, can be satisfactorily 
proved in numerous instances, deduced from 
monuments of persons of that de in the 
reigns of Hoot VL. Edward IV., Henry VIL., 
and Henry VIII.; and, in the parliamentary 
act for the reforming of apparel, in 1532, there 
is a special proviso that knights, notwithstand- 
ing, might publicly wear a gold collar of SS ; 
a privilege which, since that period, appears 
to have been rarely assumed. 

Anciently, the collar was wholly composed 
of links, shaped like the letter S; and the addi- 
tion of the portcullis, the badge of King Henry 
VIL., to the more modern collar, may possibly 
be evidence to the fact, as to that reign being 
the period of its first introduction into it. 

Collars of SS have, at times, been borne by 
’ the Kings of England around their armorial 
insignia ; and Ashmole mentions the having 
seen an impression of the privy seal of King 
Henry VIII. whereon the royal arms were 
encircled with a collar of SS, to the lower end 
of which was affixed two portcullises. 

Among the varieties of collars of SS which 
have been and are yet in use, may be noticed the 
following. The collars worn by the Lord Chief 
Justices of both benches, and the Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, in memory, it is said, of St. 
Simplicius, a senator, and, consequently a 
gownsman, were formed of the letter S, and a 
knot alternately, having a rose set in those 
portions which fall upon the middle of the 
breast, and on the back ; the five flower leaves 
of those roses being formed of five large pearls. 

The Lord Mayor of London had a collar of 
gold, having inserted between two SS, a knot 
similar to those which attach the garters toge- 
ther, in the great collar of that order; and 
they were again placed between two roses— 
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a white rose within a red rose; and in the 
middle, before the breast, a large portcullis, 
wherefrom was pendant a rich jewel, set with 
diamonds. In the reign of King Henry VIII., 
it appears, the Lord Mayor of London had a 

old collar of SS presented to him by Sir 
fohn Allen, at which time it was enacted, no 
person should wear one of that description, 
unless he was a knight—the wearing such a 
decoration was, therefore, a peculiar privilege 
conferred on that civic functionary and chief 
magistrate. 

The collars which appertained to the kings 
and heralds of arms, as also to the serjeants 
at arms, were composed of SS linked toge- 
ther ; in the middle of the breast, and on the 
back, a rose, from each of which hung three 
small drops of silver ; but the SS in the col- 
lars worn by the kings of arms, were larger 
than in those worn by the other officers ; and 
in that part lying on the shoulders was, and 
still is, a portcullis inserted between the SS 
wanting altogether in the others. The general 
difference between the collars worn by the 
degrees here named, was, that all such per 
sons as were honoured with knighthood, 
allowed them collars of silver, gilt ; but to 
esquires, those of silver only ; a herald, there- 
fore, in the ceremony of his creation, has the 
dignity of esquire conferred on him, by the 
silver collar of SS being placed about his neck ; 
it is also the same with a serjeant at arms. 

In 1801, on the union of these kingdoms 
with Ireland, the collar of SS was somewhat 
altered, having the emblematic device of the 
Shamrock, the Rose, and the Thistle, B. 


THE MUSHROOM TRIBE, (Fungi. ) 


THERE has been much discussion as to which 
of the three great departments of Nature these 
extraordinary productions actually belong. 
They haye been referred to the animal, the 
vegetal, and even the mineral kingdom ; but 
Necker affirms that they belong to neither of 
those three, and contends that they form a 
distinct, yet intermediate kingdom. But the 
majority of our first naturalists think that 
their habits and economy entitle them to a 
place at the bottom of Flora’s table. The 
are, therefore, classed among vegetals, althoug 
an analysis shows that they are composed of 
ammonia, albumen, phosphoric salts, and other 
substances which are found in animals ; and 
the odour which they emit when in a state 
of putrefaction, resembles that from animal 
matter in the same condition. 

As the germs or seeds of the Fungi, which 
are exceedingly prolific, are so minute that, 
separately, they escape the eye, and even the 
microscope, it is not improbable that they are 
almost everywhere diffused—even in the blood 
and flesh of animals, and in the sap as well as 
the wood of living plants, and are ready to 
perform their office as soon as the plant or the 
animal dies, and begins to corrupt. Hence 
we find them in the greatest abundance and 
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variety in autumn and winter, when the winds, 
the cold, and the rain, have increased the num- 
ber of deaths: among our quadrupeds, birds, 
insects, and plants. Then it is that the Fungi 
3 ae Si read = ~~ rays, 
yw » 

Post by the poe ith little heed ; 

While curious eyes admiring view 

Their structure and their varied hue 

Of red, or yellow, white, or brown, 

The club-like stem, the pent-house crown. 
The seeds seem, indeed, to be so small as actu- 
ally to be blown by the winds into the almost 
imperceptible pores of plants, fruits, and ani- 
mals, growing in and upon them immediately 
that they come in contact with any corrupt 
matter, even while the vegetal or animal is 
alive. The smaller species have been observed 
growing on a diseased membrane separating 
the lungs from the rest of the viscera, before 
death ; they have also been observed growing 
in fish just captured ; on the beaks and eyes 
of live birds ; and on the bodies of live insects, 
and other creatures. 

If paste, made of flour, be allowed to get 
stale and putrid, it is soon overgrown, although 
closely corked, by the blue mould fungus (As- 

ergillus glaucus,) the seeds of which must 
fi almost everywhere in more or less numbers, 
and inconceivably small to escape injury when 
the grains of corn, in or about which they 
must have been previously concealed, are being 
ground into the finest flour. 

When the Fungi themselves decay, they 
are soon grown upon by other species. .The 
whole tribe are remarkable for the rapidity 
with which they spring up and develope them- 
selves. Sowerby says, that he has often placed 
specimens of the Phallus caninus by a win- 
dow, over night, while in the egg-form, and 
they have been fully grown by the morning, 
and that he has never observed them to grow 
in the day-time. i 

Several species attain a very large size. 
Dr. Withering found one whose pileus, or 
cap, measured nine inches across, or twenty- 
seven in circumference. Dr. Mant, Bishop of 
Down, mentions his having obtained one in 
Ireland, which was nine inches high, eleven 
across the pileus, or thirty-three in circum- 
ference. In the Morning Herald, of Oct. 16, 
1833, one is mentioned as having been found 
measuring thirty inches in the circumference 
of the pileus, eight inches round the stalk, 
and weighing two pounds and a-half ; and the 
Manchester Herald, in Sept. 1837, mentioned 
one which was thirty-two inches in circum- 
ference, ten round the stem, and weighed one 
pound eight ounces. Sowerby has a model of 
a gigantic specimen of a Boletus which was 
found growing in a blacksmith’s cellar, in the 
Haymarket, London. 

So apt are the Fungi to imbibe noxious qua- 
lities contained in any putrid substances which 
may be within their reach, that even the few 
species which may be safely eaten when they 
grow on a dry and open soil, acquire a poisonous 
nature when they grow contiguous to stagnant 
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water and certain kinds of vegetal matter; and 
so tenaciously do they retain this poison, that 
Parmentier could not separate it from them 
either by boiling or distillation, wherefore its 
exact nature yet remains to be discovered. In 
Brande’s Journal it is observed, that whenever 
a Fungus is pleasant in flavour and odour, it 
may be considered wholesome ; but if it have 
an offensive smell, a bitter, astringent, or 
styptic taste, or even if it leave an unpleasant 
flavour in the mouth, it should be rejected as 
unfit for food. The colour, figure, and texture, 
do not afford any character on which we can 
safely rely, yet it may be remarked that the 
pure yellow, golden, bluish white, dark or 
shining brown, wine-red, or the violet-coloured 
ones, belong to many that are esculent ; whilst 
the pale or sulphur yellow, bright or blood 
red, and the = belong to few but the 
poisonous. The safe kinds have generally a 
compact brittle texture, and white flesh, and 
grow more readily in open places, such as 
dry ures, and waste lands, than in moist 
or shaded places. Those are generally sus- 
picious which grow in caverns and subterra- 
nean passages, on animal matter undergoing 
putrefaction, as well as those whose flesh is 
soft and watery. 

There are some people with whom mush- 
rooms never agree. Cobbett tells us, in his 
English Gardener, that whenever he had 
eaten mushrooms, his body, face, and hands 
would soon become covered with numerous 
red spots or pimples. 

Some species of Boletus yield, of their own 
accord, chrystals of oxalic acid; and the 
champignon, (Agaricus pratensis,) and some 
others, are supposed to contain prussic acid. 
Braconnot found by analysis that Fungi con- 
tain two peculiar substances, which have 
received the names of fungin and boletic 
acid. What little of the nutrative quality the 
possess appears to reside in the fungin, whic 
is always a white, soft, and tasteless substance. 
When burned, it emits a smell like bread, and 
on distillation it yields a brownish oi/, besides 
ammonia and charcoal ;—the latter product 
from it contains phosphate of lime, carbonate 
of lime, phosphate of alumina, silica, (or flint,) 
and sulphurreted hydrogen-gas—constituents 
which sufficiently declare that it has the cha- 
racteristics of both vegetal and animal matter ; 
but, moreover, when it is left to decompose in 
water it first smells like putrid vegetal matter, 
and subsequently like putrid animal matter. 

Boletic acid, wherein, perhaps, resides both 
the flavour and the poison of the Fungi, tastes 
like cream of tartar, exhibits irregular white 
prismatic crystals, is unaffected by exposure 
to the atmosphere, but dissolves in forty-five 
times its own weight of alcohol, or in one hun- 
dred and eighty times its own weight of water, 
when the latter is at sixty degrees of tempe- 
rature. J.H 
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THE ALTAR, COMMONLY CALLED THE TOMB OF EDWARD VI. 


Tue youthful monarch, Edward VI., died at 
Greenwich, 6th July, 1553, in the 16th year 
of his age, when he had reigned six years, five 
months, and nine days: his body was buried 
with great. solemnity in King Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, at Westminster Abbey, on 
the 8th of August following, under a high 
altar of brass, at the head of his grandfather, 
Henry VII. 

The above is a representation of the altar, 
as it stood before it was destroyed by the fana- 
tics during the Commonwealth. 

Among the Burghley papers in the British 
Museum, (vide “ Bibl. Lansd.” No. 116, 13,) 
is a MS. indorsed, “mbranes for the Right 
Hon" the Lord Tres*. touching Kynge Henry ;” 
after slightly describing the tomb of Henry 
VIL, in his chapel, it proceeds thus :—“ At 
the hedd of the said Tome standeth the Avlte’ 
vppon 4 pyllasters of white marbell and beses- 
ters of metle and gylte. The backe of the said 
Aulter [&] both the sydes stories metle and 
gylte, two pillasters metle and gylte at either 
end of the said backe, 4 pillers bearing the 
Roofe w* petistales, vazes of metle and gylte 


- Delitiee 


and white marbell, the Roofe also white mar- 

bell, the armes about the said Avlter white 

marbell and gylte, and the west-end of the gar- 

nishment about the Roofe is metle and gylte.”+ 
The following verses were written as an 

epitaph for Edward VI., by Hierome Cardan, 

and recited by Henry Holland, in his Hero- 

logia Anglica, p. 27. 

Fiete nefas magnum, sed toto flebitis orbe, 

Mortales, vester corruit omnis honor. 

Nam Regum decus, Juvenum flos, spesq ; bonorum, 

‘li et gloria gentis erat. 

Dignus Apolliveis lachrimis docteeq ; minerve ; 

Flosculus heu misere concidit ante diem. 

Te tumolo dabimus Muse, supremagq ; fluentes 

Maunera, Melpdmene tristia fata canet. 


Thus rendered in English : 


Let the whole world their common loss deplore, 

For Epwarp dies, and glory is no more. 

He was the good mau’s hope, youth's brightest flower, 
Joy of the age, and pride of the sovereign power ; 

For him Apollo and Minerva moan 

Their b'ooming hope ultimately dead and gone. 
Whilst these last gitts, the weepiug niue bestow, 
Melpomene laments in strains of woe, 

And hails thee fleeting to the shades below. 


Sandford’s Geneological History of the Kings and 


Queens of England ; p. 496. folio. "1707. 
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THE SNOW ON THE GREAT 
ST. BERNARD. 


In December, 1830, a large quantity of snow 
fell, and caused enormous avalanches round 
Mont St. Bernard. The convent is situated a 
little below the point of perpetual snow, and 
there often falls so great a quantity in winter, 
that the summer is not long aremee | to remove 
it. There was, in fact, a time when it was 
feared the masses would turn into a glacier. 
These fears, however, exist no longer ; for 
since the beautiful experiments of Benetz, 
upon the enormous glacier of Gietroz, which 
he melted by covering it with water, from the 
melting of more elevated snows, a glacier can 
be formed almost where we wish. 

Snow, cold as it feels to the touch, is still 
less so than ice, and observation early found 
in this difference of temperature an infallible 
means of restoring limbs recently frozen, which 
is used by the monks with great success. 
When they encounter a traveller, who cannot 
use his limbs, they begin by ascertaining whe- 
ther they are only stiffened or actually frozen. 
In the first case, they apply to the limbs sim- 
ple friction only; in the latter, they rub the 
patient with snow,.on the spot, without wait- 
ing to transport him to the convent. At the 
convent, the frozen limb is plunged into snow- 
water till it thaws, and a cure follows speedily. 
The use of fire and heat is most especially to 
be avoided. Count Tilly had his feet severely 
frozen in ascending the mountain, and on de- 
scending wrapped then in a sheep’s-skin, the 
heat of which caused the feet to swell to an 
enormous size; after four days, gangrene en- 
sued, and it required all the skill of the physi- 
cian of Geneva to save his feet. 

One of the effects of snow, and one which 
follows still more speedily when we are 
fatigued, is that of putting to sleep by the 
combined influence of the monotony of the 
spectacle, and the action of the cold on the 
brain. Wo to the traveller, if he yields, while 
in the snow, to the profound lethargy that he 
feels overpowering him; he will awake only 
in eternity. ‘The cold will contract the orifices 
of the vessels, the circulation will invariably 
diminish, the surface of the body will begin to 
be lifeless, the blood will flow back on the 
brain, which yielded to the cold more slowly, 
and gorges it ; and his existence will end with- 
out pain, without suffering. In 1829, the 
monks found on the road a man standing up- 
right, resting on his staff, one leg raised, and 
the foot set down in the attitude of a man 
ascending a height. He had fallen asleep in 
this position, and had been frozen to death 
instantly. He had a knapsack, and over it 
another, which belonged to a fellow-traveller, 
who lay dead near him, and who was after- 
wards ascertained to be his uncle. 

“On the twenty-ninth of September, 1829, 
(the monks told me,) some travellers reached 
the convent during a horrible storm, and in- 
formed us that the great ‘quantity of snow, 
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and regard to their own safety, had obliged 
them to leave a man and woman behind them, 
about half a league from the hospice. We 
immediately went in search of them; but the 
unfortunate beings had lost their way, and 
were buried under the snow. We searched 
for them till night, but in vain, and renewed 
the search with no better success. The same 
day another traveller died, who had been over- 
taken by night. Three days after, we found 
their bodies.” 

“ More than once,” says an English travel- 
ler, relating his ascent of Mont Blanc, “ we 
asked of our guide to let us lie down on the 
snow a few minutes, to indulge a longing for 
sleep, which no one can conceive who has not 
experienced it. We were often forced to halt 
to take breath, and at every stoppage slumber 
overpowered us. Often ascending to the 
Grand Plateau, 1 asked Courtes, the guide, 
if I might not sleep on the snow for a few 
minutes. He consented, but reluctantly, and 
the next minute I was sound asleep. Ina few 
minutes he aroused me, else I might have 
slept on for ever.” In fact, the guides rarely 
allow travellers who pass the night at the 
camp of Grands Mulets, in ascending or de- 
scending Mont Blanc, to spend the whole 
night there. They awaken them often to 
ascertain whether their elbows, shoulders, or 
knees, are not frozen, as those articulations 
are the first parts affected during sleep. 

The constant presence of snow increases an 
influence on the atmosphere, which re-acts in 
different ways on the human organization. 
The coolness it gives to the air, renders long 
stay in the region painful. Its reflection of 
the rays of light that strike on it, produces 
most striking affects on the skin. It renders 
it rough, red, and tanned, and covers it with 
watery pustules, which are painful, though 
easily removed. It irritates the optic nerves, 
and produces an ophthalmia, which is always 
harder to remove in proportion to the recent- 
ness of the snow and the clearness of the air. 
Some persons it soon renders blind ; some for a 
short time, others, as was the case with Cyrus? 
soldiers, for life. It is well known that the 
inhabitants of polar regions have more or less 
feeble vision, and that many are blind by the 
time they are twenty. 

The Col du Bonhomme is, perhaps, the 
most subject to changes of temperature of any 
of the passes of the Alps, and the most dan- 
gerous from the frequency and violence of 
the storms that sweep over it. Accidents hap- 
pen from snow-storms every week, and | 
might almost say every day. Without going 
back to tradition, I will mention a melancholy 
instance which happened in our own time. In 
September, 1830, two young Englishmen, of 
eighteen or twenty, Messrs. Campbell and 
Branckley, were travelling in Switzerland, 
under the care of their tutor. When they 
arrived at Chamouni, they took a guide, a 
stout and prudent man, and proceeded. to the 
Col du Bonhomme with all the ardour and 
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gaicty of youth ; when they reached a house 
near the Plau (plateau) des Dames, which 
is the last you meet in going towards the Col, 
they wished to take dinner. Unfortunately, 
a number of young men from a school which 
had just left, had taken with them all the pro- 
visions usually kept in such houses. They 
were far from dreaming how fatal this circum- 
stance, seemingly so trivial, would be to them. 
Urged on by hunger, they left at once, in the 
hope of overtaking the young men, and obtain- 
ing some food from the remains of the provi- 
sions they had carried off; but no one was to 
be seen, and the pursuit, made at great speed, 
only served to add to their hunger and fatigue. 
Nor was this all. During the time which 
would have been required for taking their meal 
at the auberge, which they employed in walk- 
ing, the atmosphere, thus far calm and clear, 
underwent so instantaneous a change, that the 
whole four found themselves in the midst of 
one of the severest storms of that bleak region, 
without the least suspicion of it, even on the 
part of their guide. They were cut to the 
bone by a fierce and icy wind: blinded by a 
whirlwind of snow, and carried off their feet 
by sudden whirlwinds. One of the young men, 
who had been most weakened by hunger and 
fatigue, seized with terror at the unexpected 
horrors around him, stopped suddenly short, 
as if petrified, deprived of hearing and motion. 
The guide took him in his arms, wrapped him 
up in his own garments; opened his breast 
and pressed him to it, to communicate to him 
some portion of the heat of his body, spoke 
affectionately to him to encourage and console 
him; but in vain; he clasped a corpse. The 
other, Mr. Branckley, terrified at the outbreak 
of the storm, fell down on the snow, stupified 
with cold. He half rose up at times and em- 
braced the knees of their guide, as though to 
thank him for his efforts in behalf of his friend. 
But when he saw that that friend was lost to 
him for ever, he began to shrink, spite of all 
the attentions of his tutor. He gradually 
ceased to turn his eyes towards the stiffened 
corpse, and let his head fall on the snow, 
never to raise it again. The tutor, in despair 
at these scenes of horror, bore them, never- 
theless, with manly courage. As soon as the 
storm was over, and it did not last long, he 
placed one of the frozen bodies on the guide’s 
shoulders, and bore the other himself to the 
nearest cottage. Every means that could be 
obtained was there tried to restore them to 
animation, but in vain, and the unhappy tutor 
repaired to Geneva to order two coffins for his 
ill-fated pupils, whose carriage and courier 
were yet waiting for them to pursue their 
tour of pleasure. Before the day fixed for 
their interment, the tutor was dead. His 
strength of constitution saved him at the Col ; 
grief destroyed him at Geneva. A third coffin 
was ordered, and the funeral was attended by 
all the crowd of gay travellers assembled in 
that city. 


CONTENT. 


7, Tue following stanzas are from a poem writ- 
ten about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
entitled, “ My mind to me a kingdom is.” 


W. G. C. 


a to me a kingdom is ; 
uch perfect joy therein I find 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss, 

That Gud or Nature hath assign’d : 
Though much I want, that most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


Content I live, this is my stay ; 
I seck no more than may suffice : 
I press to bear to haughty sway ; 
k what I lack my mind supplies. 
Lo! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with what my mind doth bring. 


I see how plenty surfeits oft, 

Aud hasty climbers soonest fall ; 
I see that such as sit aloft 

Mizhap doth threaten most of all : 
These get with toil, and keep with fear ; 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 


No princely pomp nor wealthy store, 
o force to win the victory ; 
No wily wit to salve a sore, 
No shape to win a lover's eye ; 
To none of these I yield as thrall, 
For why, my mind despiseth all. 


Some have too much, yet still they crave ; 
I little have, yet po 5 ho more ; 

They are but , though mueh they have; 
And [ am rich with little store. 

They = » LT rich: they beg, I give; 

They lack, I lend; they pine, I live. 

T laugh not at another's loss, 
I grudge not at another's gain ; 

No worldly wave my mind cau toss, 
1 brook that is another's bane ; 

I fear no foe, nor fawn on frieud ; 

I loathe not life, nor dread my end. 


I joy not in no earthly bliss ; 
I weigh not Croesus’ wealth a straw ; 
For care, I care nut what it is ; 
I fear not fortune’s fatal Jaw : 
My mind is such as may not move 
For beauty bright, or force of love. 


I wish buat what I have at will; 
I wander not to seek for more ; 
1 like the plain, I climb no hill ; 
In greatest storms I sit on shore, 
And laugh at them that toil in vain 
To get what must be lost again. 


I kiss not where I wish to kill; 
I feigu uot love where most I hate ; 
I break no sleep to win my will; 
I wait not at the mighty’s gate. 
I scorn no poor, I fear no rich; 
I feel no waut, nor have tuo much. 


The court, nor cart, I like, nor loathe ; 
Extremes are counted worst of all ; 

The golden mean betwixt them both, 
Doth surest sit, and fears no fall ; 

This is my choice, for why, I find, 

No wealth is like a quiet miud. 


a Sey is health, and perfect ease ; 
y conscience clear my chief defence ; 
I never seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by desert to give offence. 
Thus do | live, thus will I die; 
Would all did so, as well as I. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM THE READINGS 
OF A BOOKWORM. 


EMINENT PERSONS. 


FUSELI. 

Hazurrt, in his “ Table Talk,” vol. ii., p. 65, 
describes Fuseli’s ideas as being “ gnarled, 
hard and distorted like his features—his theo- 
ries striking and straddle-legged, like his gait 
—his prospects aspiring and gigantic, like 
his gestures—his performance uncouth and 
dwarfish, like his person. His pictures are 
also like himself, with eye-balls of stone, stuck 
in rims of tin, and muscles twisted together 
like wires or ropes.” 


It is confidently asserted, that when desirous rary Ch: 


to summon up images of a frightful and ghastly 
aspect, he generally ate some two or threo 
pounds of pork chops, half-done, with a view to 
excite the night-mare, and that, in the morning, 
whilst these images were yet fresh in his mind, 
he sketched them, portraying them such as they 
had appeared to him in his dream, giving them, 
of course, the attitudes he required. A strange 
property of Fuseli was, the ease with which 
he could bring up anything he had eaten, and 
that p Sea. | with him ; “ he has frequently 
asspred me,” says @ correspondent in one of 
the New Monthly Magazines, of 1829, “ that 
he could eject his dinner with the utmost ease, 
and without any feeling of nausea, and that 
when he found anything disagree with his 
stomach, he retired and threw it off.” 

Fuseli, at the age of 85, painted with all the 
steadiness of a young man ; his tongue rattled 
on as briskly as ever it did in his more youth- 
ful years ; but he, nevertheless, was not un- 
conscious of his vicinity to the grave. “ By 
G—,” said he sometimes, “I may tumble over 
any day. My strength is gone, I tell you.” 
Unfortunately, and to his great regret, the 
painter had contracted the baneful habit of 
swearing, but it had grown too deeply upon 
him to allow him any chance of effecting a 
reform. Whenever it happened that a mis- 
understanding arose between him and his wife, 
he was often heard to say, “ Why don’t you 
swear, my dear? ‘twill ease your mind.” Un- 
like our preceding character, he dressed in a 
gentlemanly style, and even had the hairdresser 
every morning. His hours were regular, for 
between ten and eleven he repaired to his 
arm where he remained till four or 
five. He was very temperate both in eating 
and drinking, and only occasionally took a 
tea-spoonful of spirits in his tea, which he 
called a “doctor.” This celebrated painter 
died in Berner’s-street, Oxford-street, a street 
that, at the time he resided there, was so 
remarkably noted for the eminent persons that 
lived in it, that I cannot help mentioning those 
here, which I have been able to collect from 
the various inquiries I have made. They are, 
Dr. Goodenough, afterwards Bishop of Car- 
lisle—Mr. Bone, the famous enamel painter— 
Mr. Fauntleroy, banker, hung for forgery— 
Mrs, A. Opie—Mr. Porder, the architect of 
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Eaton Hall, the splendid seat of the Earl of 
Grosvenor—Dr. Thynne, the celebrated phy- 
sician accoucheur— and Mr. Coutts, the 
wealthy banker. There may, perhaps, be 
others of equal note, whose names I am not 
able to recollect. 


BUFFON 

Was born in the year 1707, and was origi- 
nally destined for the law. There was not, 
perhaps, a more conceited man than was this 
naturalist at the height of his fame. “ There 
are only five great men to be found in modern 
ages,” he used to say, “and they are, Newton, 
Bacon, Leibnitz, Montesquieu, and myself.” 
He used, according to d’Israeli, in his “ Lite- 
aracter,” vol. i., p. 108, to spend the 
whole of his time in the old tower at the bot- 
tom of his garden at Montbar, and the ideas 
he formed of the world and of its concerns, 
were by the arts of a designing capuchin, and 
the comments of an ill-natured hair-dresser ; 
these two men, the illustrious Buffon treated 
as his children, but the children governed the 
great man, and made him a tool for their pur- 
poses. Neither is he the only man of celebrity 
who has allowed himself to be “ led by the 
nose.” Young, for instance, was entirely 
dependent upon his housekeeper, and yet his 
satires depict, in an admirable manner, the 
foibles of human kind. 

When Buffon’s son was led to the guillotine, 
so impressed was he with his father’s fame, 
that the only words he uttered were, “ I am 
the son of Buffon !” and that son was a pro- 
mising one.—He is, alas! not the only in- 
stance of merit falling a sacrifice to the demo- 
niacal spirit that then possessed the French. 
Chénier, the admirable poet, was dragged to 
the scaffold, and there, while waiting for his 
turn, composed a verse and a half of poetry, of 
the most affecting character, which d’Israeli 
has preserved in his “ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,” vol. ii., p. 249. The celebrated Lavoi- 
sier, to whom we are indebted for so much in 
chemistry, met with this ignominious death ; 
and how many others might be named, re- 
nowned in various ways! 

That stupendous work of Buffon’s, the 
“ Epoques de la Nature,” was written not less 
than eighteen times before it could please its 
author ; this fact we have from Buffon himself. 
At one period of his life he was tormented 
with such a fit of idleness, that he empowered 
his servant to him out of bed whenever 
he stayed in it beyond the time he had speci- 
fied, and at the same time remunerated him 
with half-a-crown every time he succeeded in 
setting his master to work ; “ and to him,” 
says Buffon, in his usual style, “ the world is 
indebted for my works.” 74 , 


THE VAMPIRE. 
So many horrible associations of blood and 
terror are connected with the popular ideas of 
this extraordinary animal, arising from the 
very imperfect knowledge of its habits which 
can be gained from the accounts of travellers, 
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and the stuffed specimens in the various mu- 
seums, and so many unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to import it alive, that when 
it was known that one had actually arrived 
last week, at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, 
a most intense desire was manifested to obtain 
a view of the hideous creature. It is the Su- 
matran species, and the first living specimen 
ever seen in England. It well deserves the 
name of Vespertilio Spectrum, given to it by 
Linnzus, remaining constantly suspended to 
the roof of his cage by the hooks at the edges 
of the wings, his head hanging downwards, 
and his eyes glistening with vivid brightness, 
If left for a few minutes, it envelops the whole 
of its body and head within its bulky wings. 
The appearance of this singular creature im- 
mediately calls to mind some of the “ tales of 
blood” in which these animals figure so pro- 
minently. D’Azara states, that the vampire 
will attack horses, mules, asses, horned cattle, 
and the crest of fowls, who generally die in 
consequence, as a gangrene is engendered in 
the wounds. Even man himself is not secure 
from their insidious assaults. The wound is 
not felt at the time of its infliction, as the 
blood is withdrawn by the most gentle suction, 
entirely from the capillary vessels of the skin, 
and not from any of the veins or arteries, and 
the victim is besides said to be lulled into a deep 
slumber by the flapping of his leathern wings, 
who thus enjoys his banquet undisturbed. 


Biography. 


LIFE OF MAHOMET, 

AND RISE OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 
Tus person was born at Harib, near Mecca, 
in Arabia Felix, on 5th May, A.D. 570, and 
notwithstanding his followers will have him 
to be of royal extraction, and have deduced 
his genealogy from Adam, he was the son of 
Abdala, a Pagan, who married Emina, a Jew- 
ess ; both were obscure individuals, and poor. 

Poverty at first obliged Mahomet to serve 
Kero Padicha, an Arabian merchant, after 
whose death he persuaded his mistress to 
marry him, which put him in possession of his 
master’s riches, and being naturally ambitious, 
he called in the assistance of his mother’s bro- 
ther, who, pretending to be a great astrologer 
and magician, predicted that he would become 
a mighty king and lawgiver. 

After this, assisted by Batiros, a Jacobite, 
Sergius, a Nestorian heretic, and some Jews 
of his acquaintance, he compiled the Alcoran, 
a volume full of incoherencies and absurdities, 
composed in Arabic, pure as to the style, but 
void of method, forming a jumble of incon- 
gruity, yet it is held in such veneration, that 
if a Musselman, or True Believer, as they call 
themselves, handles it without washing his 
hands, he is reputed criminal ; and if a Chris- 
tian or Jew touches it, unless he changes his 
religion, he is put to death. All who do not 
believe in it are held in detestation, all who 
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oppose it are executed without form of process 
or trial, and they pretend that God sent it to 
Mahomet by the angel Gabriel, written on a 
parchment made of the skin of the ram which 
Abraham sacrificed instead of his son. 

Having thus made up his religion, partly of 
Judaism, and partly of the ravings of con- 
demned heretics, adapting it to the sensuality 
of corrupt nature, he caused a parcel of v 
bond robbers, by the powerful argument o 
wealth, and sly insinuations, to embrace it. 
With these men he had recourse to arms, and 
by degrees subdued several nations, more par- 
ticularly those of Arabia. He had under him 
ten chief lieutenants, Abubekin Cedie, his 
father-in-law, Omar Ben el Hatab, Odman 
Ben-afer, Ali Ibri Abitaleb, Moavia, Ali Zu- 
bier, Abiazed, Abiazid, Ali Obeid, and Abutel 
Hael Anziri, alias Zeid Aben Cehel: all these 
were his prime doctors or divines as well as 
commanders. The three first successively be- 
came Caliphs after him of all the dominions 
he had ruled over, contrary to what he had 
appointed, namely, that Ali, his son-in-law, 
should succeed him. 

Mahomet in a short time was followed by a 
vast multitude, and the more effectually to 
blind and deceive them, being troubled with 
epilepsy, he had a tame pigeon, which on such 
occasions would come and peck his ear, and | 
that he persuaded his followers was the angel © 
Gabriel, sent by God to tell him what he was 
todo. Itis also reported, that having once 
caused one of his companions to hide himself 
in a dry well, he ordered him to cry aloud as 
he passed by, “ Mahomet is the true prophet.” 
This man did so, and the people admired the 
wonder, but the impostor fearing his knavery | 
would be discovered, immediately caused the * 
well to be filled with stones, and the wretch 
within it perished. 

The Arabs being fond of novelty followed 
Mahomet, but his countrymen, when they per- 
ceived his design was to set up for a prophet 
and law-giver, expelled him with scorn, and 
he was compelled, on the 16th of July, A.D. 
622, to fly from Mecca, and take refuge in | 
Medina, at Nabi (the city of the prophet), 
distant 176 miles, and from that day the Ma- | 
hometans reckon their Hegira, that is, their | 
computation of time, as Christians do from the 
birth of our Saviour. 

He had several wives, yet left only one 
daughter, Fatima, who married Ali before- 
mentioned. Mahomet died on tho 17th of 
June, A.D. 631, having reigned 8 years and 
some months, and lived 67 lunar or Arabic 
years. Since that time his followers have 
made themselves masters of Palestine, Siria, 
Persia, Egypt, Greece, &c., and a very great 
part of the world has submitted to his law. 

His body is deposited in the principal mosque 
of Medina, called Mos al Kiber (the most 
holy,) which is supported by 400 pillars, and 
illumined by 3,000 silver lamps. A little 
tower, covered with plates of silver, hung with 
cloth of gold, and guarded by 40 eunuchs, con- 
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tains the coffin under a canopy of silver cloth, 
embroidered with gold, yearly sent by the 
Bassa of Egypt, at the Grand Seignor’s ex- 
pense. The coffin is not suspended by load- 
stones, as some have said, but rests upon very 
small columns of black marble, encompassed 
by silver banisters. The Turks are obliged by 
their religion to undertake a pilgrimage once 
in their lives to worship the tomb, but at pre- 
sent only the meaner sort perform it. The 
rich easily obtain dispensations from the Mufti, 
who is the high priest of the Mahometans, 
and no Christian is allowed to go within 15 
leagues of the placc, under pain of death. 


Che Public Journals. 


INTENDED MARRIAGE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

[Tue last number (cx1.) of the Edinburgh 

iew, contains an extract from “De La 
Mothe Fenelon’s Diplomatic Correspondence,””* 
wherein, amidst much new and important mat- 
ter, we have the following particulars relative 
to the marriage of Queen Elizabeth,—the sub- 
ject matter of a conversation between Fenelon 
and the Queen. ] 

“T told her, that, in truth, every body was 
amazed that she did so great wrong to the 
noble qualities with which God had endowed 
her—beauty, knowledge, virtue, and grandeur 
of estate—as not to leave a fair posterity to 
succeed to them. That no one could think it 
wrong of her to turn her thoughts that way, 
since God had put the choice into her own 
power, for there was not a prince who would 
not consider himself fortunate to be selected ; 
and also, that I verily believed it was neces- 
sary for her to make the first advance herself, 
since, for the future, no one would be so bold 
as offer himself; but that I could truly say, 
that for a good and proper choice, I did not 
see that there could be any person fitter or 
more desirable, in all Christendom, for prin- 
cesses to marry, than the three princes of 
France, sons of King Henry—the eldest of 
whom was a most worthy king, true successor 
to his father ; the second so right royal that he 
needed nothing but a crown ; and the third 
would no doubt follow the example of his elder 
brothers. 

“ She replied, that the king would not have 
her ; end that he would be ashamed to exhibit, 
on an entry into Paris, a queen for his wife 
who looked so old as she did ; and that she 
was no longer of an age to quit her country, 
as the Queen of Scots did, when she was taken 
to France in her youth. 

“I said, that whenever such, or any similar 
marriage should take place, then would com- 
mence the most illustrious lineage that had 
existed in the world for a thousand years, by 
the union of the two most noble and ancient 
crowns in Christendom; and that it seemed 
somewhat contradictory that she, who formerly 
© Transcribed by Mr. Cooper fiom the archives of 


the French goverument, au published under their 
patronage. Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. 
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complained of the age of the king, should now 
find fault with her own. But that, whilst she, 
on her part, had taken such good heed of time, 
that she retained her beauty unimpaired, the 
king and monsieur, on theirs, had so well im- 
proved their years, that they had acquired 
beauty, and strength, and the stature of full- 
grown men; and that the said queen ought to 
feel proud to make her entry into Paris, for 
there she would be more honoured, and wel- 
comed, and blessed, of that. good and great 
people, and of the whole noblesse of France, 
than in any other country in the world; and 
that, if the thought of crossing the sea was 
disagreeable to her, any one would undertake 
that the voyage might be made so delightful 
to her, that she should therein have great plea- 
sure and contentment. 

““T do not know,’ said she, ‘whether the 
queen would be agreeable; for, perhaps, she 
would like a daughter-in-law so young, that 
she might do what she pleased with her.’—* I 
know,’ I replied, ‘ that the queen is so benig- 
nant, and of so kind and generous a disposition, 
that nothing in the world would be more 
agreeable to both of you than to be in each 
other’s company, and to please one another: 
witness the honour and respect she has always 
paid to the Queen of Scots, and still pays 
her.’ ” 

[On thesubject of Elizabeth’s affections for the 
false and fickle Leicester, we have this inter- 
esting narrative :—] 

“A little while afterwards, the Earl of 
Arundel, being desirous of understanding what 
there was between the queen and the Earl of 
Leicester, and if he was the occasion of her re- 
jecting all other matches, persuaded the Duke 
of Norfolk, who is the principal and most pow- 
erful person in the kingdom, to tell the Earl of 
Leicester, that the duty he owed to the queen, 
his mistress, and to her crown, as her vassal 
and councillor, and also his friendship for Lei- 
cester, induced him to represent to him that, 
if matters were in such state between the 
queen and him, that he had good hope of mar- 
rying her, he should say so openly, and take 
his measures in a proper manner, and such as 
was becoming and conformable to the gran- 
deur and importance of such a marriage ; and 
that, for his own part, he would promise to 
aid him as far as he could; but, if there was 
no such intention, he advised him to desist in 
future from the familiarity and too great inti- 
macy which then existed between them, and 
to content himself with being master of the 
horse, and, having greater preferment than any 
body else, without making any attempt, either 
upon the honour of the crown, or of their mis- 
tress; for he would tell him frankly, that 
neither peers not people would submit to it. 

= poe rm accused him, that, having the en- 
trée, as he has, into the queen’s bedchamber 
when she is a-bed, he had taken upon him to 
hand her her chemise in place of her lady in 
waiting, and had dared to kiss her, without 
being thereto invited. i 
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“To which the Earl of Leicester replied, 
that he thanked him, and considered himself 
beyond measure obliged to him for his commu- 
nication; and that, in truth, the queen had 
given him some tokens of affection, which had 
encouraged him to think of marrying her, and 
also to venture upon some chaste familiarities 
with her; wherefore the duke, by the offer he 
had made him of aiding him in his enterprise, 
had conferred upon him the greatest of all pos- 
sible obligations; but he begged him to give 
him time to bring it about ; and, ifhe saw that 
he could not effect his object, he promised to 
withdraw immediately; and that, whatever 
came of it, he had the same respect for the 
queen’s honour and that of the crown, which a 
faithful vassal and councillor ought to have, 
and that, under all circumstances, he would 
guard it as carefully as his life. 

“Some days afterwards, the queen, being 
urged to disclose her intention, she replied, 
peremptorily, that she had no design to marry 
the said Earl of Leicester; wherefore, since 
that time, they have both comported them- 
selves more modestly, and he has given up the 
great expenses, which, with a view to that re- 
sult, he had for a long time incurred.” 


PECULIAR CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHINESE, 


(TuE subjoined sketches of those extraordinary 
ple, are chiefly extracted from Mr. Med- 

a “State and Prospects of China,” as 

given in the Quarterly Review, No. exxvi.] 

The Chinese are truly described by Mr. 
Davis “as the most cheerful, industrious, 
orderly, and wealthy people in Asia.” They 
have enjoyed exemption from war longer than 
any other people ; their taxation is light, and 
by some theoretical reasoners national depres- 
sion is referred chiefly to over-taxation. ‘They 
possessed for centuries anterior to Europeans 
a knowledge of the mariner’s compass, of 
paper, printing, and gunpowder—which inven- 
tions we have been ten thousand times told, 
caused the conversion of our own ancestors 
from a semi-savage into a civilized state. In 
China there is a registration of landed pro- 
perties, labour is little interrupted by holidays, 
there is no religious establishment, no censor- 
ship of the press. “ Books,” Mr. Medhurst 
says, “ are multiplied at a cheap rate, and to 
an almost indefinite extent, and every peasant 
and pedlar has the common depositories of 
knowledge within his reach. It would not be 
hazarding too much to say, that in China there 
are more books, and more people to read them, 
than in any other country of the world.” If 
to this be added the possession, for above a 
thousand years, of a system of education, so 
much favoured, that all state employments are 
given by competition, as school and college 
prizes, to the best scholars, this must evidently 
be the country to go to for instruction in 
science, in morals, and in the useful arts. It 
began its career long before us, and has pur- 
sued its course more systematically than we. 


How is it to be supposed that Europe, with 


half the population of China, can have any- 
thing to communicate in science to the celes- 
tial philosophers ? The schoolmaster has ruled 
over China ever since our Anglo-Saxon Hep- 


tanarchy was at its climax of confusién. Since 7 
the establishment of parish-schools of educa- / 
tion in China, we discover two notable inven- © 
tions—printing, and dwarfing of the women’s © 
feet—which are said to have been contempo- — 
China, according to the theories of | 


raneous. 
the enlightened seers, who pretend to discern 
the signs of the times, ought to be the farthest 
advanced of all countries ; but, somehow or 
other, the naked, indisputable matter of fact 
is, that it is in a semi-barbarous state, and 
that it neither has progressed for centuries, 
nor shows any tendency towards progression. 
It is one of the most stationary countries in 
the world. About five hundred years ago, it 
is true, the construction of the grand canal 
gave an impulse to the empire: its cultivation 
was extended, and its population increased— 
but its institutions continued the same; the 


habits and intelligence of its people underwent f 


no change. The consolidation of the empire 
is due, as in India, to foreign conquest. 

The Tartars and Turcomans subdued and 
moulded into one the petty states of China 
and India, and have held them in submission 
during many centuries. China, with its three 
hundred and sixty-one millions of people, is 
ruled by barbarians, armed with bows and 
arrows : the appearance of a single frigate in 
its waters throws the government into an 
agony of apprehension. So greatly is war 
become scientific among nations of the Euro- 


pean race, and such is the inferiority of the 


Chinese. 

Mr. Medhurst says :—“ The extreme poverty 
of the people in the south of China is well 
known to all who are acquainted with those 
regions, and the piteous scenes presented in 
winter, by whole hosts of peasants almost 
destitute of food or fuel, are enough to affect 
most deeply the minds of the compassionate.” 
Common wages are, according to the same 
authority, fourpence a-day, and the pay of a 
private soldier the same. This seems more 
correct than those other accounts which make 
day-wages sevenpence and eightpence a-day. 
An Indian sepoy costs ten guineas a-year, or 
not quite sevenpence a-day. 

Mr. Gutzlaff’s description confirms this 
statement :—“ Millions of people live in small 
mud hovels. The interior of the houses 
of the poor is wretched. They consist of one 
room, which serves the purposes of kitchen, 
sleeping-apartment, parlour, and stable, the 
floor not being paved. In the cold regions a 
flue runs along the room, which serves as an 
oven for cooking the victuals and warming 
the apartment. The pigs lodge in the snug- 
gest corners ; and goats, asses, and colts, share: 
the dwellings of their masters.” 

“Yet contentment reigns,’ Mr. Gutzlaff 
tells us, “even among the wretched. They sit 
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down to a meal, consisting of a little boiled 

and potatoes, with cheerfulness, because 
they know no better. However poor, they are 
fond of inviting a passing stranger, and offer- 
ing him a e of their meagre repast.” 

In India a man’s social rank is fixed for 
ever by his birth: he can no more elevate 
himself from a low to a superior caste, than a 
Knight at chess can become a Rook. 

The human mind is arrested in all its aspi- 
rations after things more perfect—it loses its 
motive power—as running water does by con- 
gelation. Hence that want of individuality 
so often noticed by European travellers. 
“When,” says Mr. Medhurst, (p. 79,) “a 
man has studied the main features of the 
Chinese character in one place and one person, 
he has studied them all; and when he has 
discovered a train of argument that will 
silence the philosophical and superstitious 
objections of one individual, he has provided 
himself with materials that will be serviceable 
on all occasions.” He adds—* This unifor- 
mity and invariableness of the Chinese mind 
is to be traced to their possessing one set of 
opinions on philosophy and religion ;’ but 
here is no solution of the problem to be solved 
—namely, whence this uniformity of thought, 
this coincidence of opinion on religion and 
philosophy? Nowhere is Wieland’s observa- 
tion as to the rarity of original minds so 
applicable as to China—* There are in this 
world so many echoes, and so few voices.” 
The Chinese are evidently not deficient in 
mental capacity : we must, then, search for 
the explanation of their want of originality in 
the circumstances they are placed under. 
When once a nation ceases to advance, it 
does not simply stop, but a set of new pheno- 
mena commence. Habit derives its power 
from that original quality in our nature by 
which things done repeatedly are done more 
bog a and joined to this is the tendency of 
the human mind to associate things which 


often occur together as being necessarily re- 


lated to each other. There are certain ex- 
pressions of affection, anger, and other mental 
states, which are understood everywhere by 
the adult, the child, and even by some animals, 
such as the dog. These are natural signs. 
The forms of salutation, again, are in Europe 
variable conventional signs ; but in Asia they 
have long ceased to be) so, and have become 
invested with the same authority as natural 
signs. We know that all that salutation can 
ever express may be expressed in many dif- 
ferent modes ; but were we in the stationary 
condition we should obey its laws: our dress 
—our modes of salute—our language—our 
ideas would become fixed, as if enchained to 
the samo spot—we should be what our ances- 
tors had been. It may be even found, on 
investigation, that the prevalence of fatalism 

over Asia is a consequence of the Asiatic 
being under the a — and autho- 
tity to such a degree—that, ing so very 
few things subject to his individual decision, 
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and almost every thing determined indepen- 
dently of him—finding himself so generally 
an actor in scenes in which his part is pre- 
scribed, he is led to conclude against his having 
freewill at all.” 


[In the Quarterly Review, No. exxvii., which is 
articularly stored with some of the richest 
intellectual treasures, we find in Captain Har- ° 
ris’s Narrative of an Expedition into South 
Africa, the two following interesting pictures 

of human life at the Cape.] 
An Emaciated Bush-woman. 

“Tt is no exaggeration to say that her attenu- 
ated form appeared a skeleton covered with a 
wet cloth. Those rounded proportions which 
are given to the human form divine had no ex- 
istence in her. Her skin resembled wrinkled 
leather, and I can compare her legs and arms 
to nothing but straightened sticks, knobbed at 
the joints. Her body was actually crawling 
with vermin, with which she was constantly 
feeding a little half-inanimate miniature of 
herself in arms. 

* Wither’d and wild in her attire, 

She looked not like a habitant of earth, 

And yet was ou it.’ 
We were glad to bribo her to depart by a pre- 
sent of tobacco, and the wretched creature’s 
countenance evinced thankfulness at our libe- 
rality.” 

Natives of Kramer’s Fontein. 

“ The pigmy race usually reside in holes and: 
crannies of rocks, and sometimes in wretched 
huts, incapable of protecting them from the 
inclemency of the seasons. These, their con- 
stant fear of discovery induces them to erect 
in secluded spots, at a great distance from 
water : a precaution to which they are further 
prompted by a desire to leave the pools open 
for wild animals, which they occasionally shoot 
from an ambush with poisoned arrows, and 
devour on the spot. They possess neither 
flocks nor herds—are unacquainted with agri- 
culture—and the most wealthy can boast of no 
property, beyond his weapons and his starving 
dog. ith no cares beyond the present mo- 
ment, they live almost entirely upon bulbous 
roots, locusts, reptiles, and the larve of ants, 
by the habitations of which latter the country 
is in many places thickly strewed. Not a 
trace of their hovels could be seen from the 
road, and a traveller might even pass through 
their country without seeing a human being, 
or suspecting that it was inhabited. Such is 
their general distrust of visiters, that the 
males would never willingly approach us, 
evincing great trepidation when forced to do 
so—no object being more unwelcome to their 
sight than a troop of horsemen on the plain. 

“ The stature of both sexes is invariably below 
five feet. The males are usually meagre, bow- 
legged, and ill-made: yet they display a sin- 

ease of motion and flexibility of joint. 
The rapidity with which they drive off a herd 
of cattle is perfectly astonishing. Their com: 
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plexion is sallow brown, darkened by dirt and 
: their only dress a piece of leather 
round the waist, and their sole defence a dimi- 
nutive bow, with poisoned arrows, rather re- 
sembling children’s toys than mortal weapons. 
“ The women, who were much less shy, and 
who never failed to follow the tracks of our 
waggons when they happened to come upon 
them, with the hope of obtaining tobacco in 
exchange for ostrich eggs, are of small and de- 
licate proportions, with hands and feet of truly 
Lilliputian dimensions. Their foot-prints re- 
minded us of Gulliver’s adventures, and are 
not larger than those of achild. When young, 
they have a pleasing expression of countenance, 
which they take care to render as captivating 
as possible by bedaubing their flat noses and 
prominent cheek-bones with a mixture of red 
ochre and fat. The toilets of many were made 
with scrupulous attention, the effect of the 
paint being enhanced by necklaces composed 
of the fresh entrails of wild beasts—a few 
cowry-shells, old bones, and buttons, being 
also interwoven with their matted hair: but 
the life they lead, their frequent long absti- 
nence, and constant exposure to the wind and 
= of light in a dry open country, soon in- 
ucing the habit of keeping their naturally 
small eyes more than half closed, their comeli- 
hess is very ephemeral, and never extends 
beyond: youth. The females possess much 
greater volubility and animation of gesture 
than the men—but the sounds they utter are 
a succession of claps of the tongue, produced by 
forcing that unruly member against different 
parts of the teeth and palate: and, whilst the 
enunciation is thus rendered troublesome and 
full of impediment, it resembles rather tho 
chattering of monkeys than the language of 
human beings.” 


The Gatherer. 


. The following is a literal translation of a 
modern Russian wedding-song :— It is not 
the peacock who walks fiercely in the court ; 
it is not from the peacock that the feathers fall ; 
it is the fair Aphroniska, who walks round 
her elevated mansion, and pronounces these 
words :— 

“ Undo my padlock of German stecl, and 
take away my brazen chain; open my cypress 
door, and draw the embroidered curtains of 





my bed. 

“ Awake, awake, my dear parents, it is not 
for ever J shall remain with you, it is not for 
another year, it is not for another month, it is 
not for another week, it is but for another 
night, which, alas! I must pass in tears. 
Shall I employ it in asking the advice of my 
dear parents, shall I employ it in prayers, or 
with the tender companions of my youth ?” 

Among the hills south-west of Ruthin, Caer- 
narvonshire, at a place called Kerig y Drudion, 
or Druid stones, there are two stone monu- 
ments, situated north and south, at about a 
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furlong from each other, which are supposed 
to have been erected by the ancient druids: 
the inhabitants call them Kistieu Macn, or 
stone chests. They are inthe form of a chest, 
and consist of seven stones each; the four 
which compose the top, bottom, and two sides, 
are six feet long, and three broad; the fifth 
stone forms the south end of the chest; at the 
north end is the entrance, secured by a sixth 
stone, which formed the door, and which could 
be removed when required; this stone door 
was clasped or fastened by a seventh stone of 
immense weight, which was laid over the top 
stone, until the door was to be fastened, when 
it was moved towards the north end. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds has never perhaps 
been equalled in expressing the innocence of 
childhood, unless we except the venerable and 
classic Stothard ; he indeed has produced 
some lovely proofs of excellenve in this de- 
partment, and both have afforded convincing 
testimony that to them the consideration of 
infancy hasbeen a path of delightful and pleas- 
ing discovery. They have pourtrayed on the 
canvass the infantine human form, before the 
action of passion, or contagion of bad example, 
could begin their ravages on its beauty ; and 
they have been delighted to contemplate those 
remains of that happy state of innocence 
which once was ours, before sin and death 
came into the world—ruins indeed !—but yet 
they are remains ! Ss. 


Health of the Metropolis——In the course 
of an inquest held before Mr. Wakley, relative 
to the death of a woman who had died from 
the effects of intoxication, and in a state of 
great filthiness, the surgeon under examination 
remarked thet he was surprised that a place 
populated like London was so free from ty- 
phus, and other contagious diseases. In the 
lower neighbourhoods, although the apart- 
ments and everything about them betokened 
the greatest filthiness, the inhabitants enjoyed 
excellent health. Mr. Wakley observed, that he 
believed London, generally speaking, was the 
most healthy spot in all England, for the fil- 
thiness and other causes in many parts of it, 
were sufficient to create a plague. When he 
was one of the churchwardens of St. Giles’s 
parish, himself and colleagues paid some noc- 
turnal visits to what was called the “ Rookery.” 
On one occasion they found a scene of the 
greatest filthiness and misery. There was no 
less a number than 52 persons, men, women, 
and children, huddled together indiscriminately 
in the same room, for which they had to pay 
one-halfpenny per night. Tho air was of a 
most disagreeable and offensive nature, and 
there were many other places in the same 
neighbourhood where it was common for per- 
sons to assemble together in a similar man- 
ner, 
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